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they are not likely to be long continued. For these reasons the true 
protectionist does not like them. Since the bounties expired, the pro- 
tectionists in Canada have clamored for an increase in duties and they 
have been successful. This is notably true of the iron and steel pro- 
ducers, who received special treatment before the war and general 
favors under the so-called war tariff increase. 

Dr. Donald has added a voluminous bibliography and several val- 
uable appendixes to his study. One of these, dealing with the combina- 
tion movement in the iron and steel industry, is particularly interesting. 
A chart is given showing the system of interlocking directorates and a 
list of amalgamations follows. Most Canadians have little or no idea 
of the extent to which the majority of their goods are controlled by 
trusts, the manner in which prices are fixed, markets determined, and 
competition controlled. Upon the whole, this book is a most valuable 
aid to those of us who are interested in Canada's economic development. 
In addition it is a fair and unbiassed account of the effect of bounties 
and protective tariffs on a particular industry. 



J. C. Hemmeon. 



MINOR NOTICES 



La Race Chamitique. Par Theodore Vibert. Preface de Paul 
Vibert. (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1916, pp. xiii, 415.) Forty years ago 
the eccentric author of this book occupied in France a position com- 
parable to that enjoyed by Mr. Ignatius Donnelly in America. The 
notoriety he acquired by his epic on the Girondists was kept alive by 
the quarrels in which its publication involved him, and by his strange 
adventures in the borderlands of scholarship. 

The present volume was left in manuscript on the author's death in 
1885, and now appears owing to the loyalty of M. Paul Vibert, the 
writer's son. The book is meant to supplement an earlier one — La 
Race Semitiqtie — which sought to present the world with a basis for 
the history of the white races of mankind. In La Race Chamitique a 
similar attempt is made to lay a foundation for the study of the black 
races. As the writer reckons the Egyptians among les races noirs, and 
derives the Chinese from them, the task he sets himself is no small one. 
It is somewhat simplified for the author by his conviction that the 
Egyptians spoke Hebrew (p. 224) ! After an introduction in which a 
violent attack is launched against Sardou, M. Vibert begins his inquiry 
with a discourse on the origin of the world, and a series of deluge- 
prole 'gomenes. Creation established, Egyptian origins are approached, 
and shown to be less complex than the pedants would have us believe. 
A brief section on Iberia and Colchis presents those areas as transi- 
tional ones between Egypt and China, and the reader is then over- 
whelmed with a farrago of facts and conjectures relating to the Far 
East. By way of climax a comparison is instituted between the Chinese 
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and Egyptian vocabularies. The tabulated results (p. 226 et seq.) may 
be judged by one random example: "Derive chinois — Piromi, tombeau 
d'Adam a Ceylon =c= Racines hebraiques — Pour, detruit, mort: Omah, 
group d'hommes O Egyptian — Piromis, hommes purs, tombeau " ! The 
last 170 pages of the volume consist of reading-notes which were to 
have been incorporated in the text. It is hard to conceive that such a 
book could have been produced in a country where Hamitic studies 
have been raised to a level elsewhere unknown. 

Oric Bates. 

The Social Legislation of the Primitive Semites. By Henry Schaef- 
fer, Ph.D. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1915, pp. xiv, 245.) 
We are just beginning to recognize the outline features of the primitive 
Semites. Vast quantities of new cuneiform inscriptional material have 
been made available within the last few decades to aid us in filling out 
the form of that primitive human. 

Schaeffer's book attempts to utilize such information as bears on the 
social customs and so-called legislation of the Semites from the earliest 
Babylonians down to the modern Arab. The phases that he discusses 
in fourteen chapters embrace the form and composition of primitive 
society and its economic problems. The chapters might be more log- 
ically and naturally re-arranged in two general divisions — first, the 
social life and, second, the economic life. Under the first, we should 
arrange matriarchy, patriarchy, agnation, next of kin, slavery, poor 
laws, sabbatical year, and year of jubilee; under the second, interest, 
pledges and security, the prophets' view of landed property, taxation 
and tribute, individual land ownership in Israel, and, as an appendix, 
Ezekiel's ideal plan of allotment. Such an arrangement of the material 
would present a normal advance under each part. 

Again, we must demur at the author's method of aligning his evi- 
dence under several of his chapters. The scientific value of his methods 
and conclusions must be discounted if we are to base our ideas of the 
social character of the primitive Semites upon the prevalence of any 
given custom among the modern Arabs. In other words, while the 
modern Arab is an important factor in Semitic social research, the 
chasm of over four thousand years between early Semitic times in 
Babylonia, and this day cannot with certainty be bridged by so short a 
process. It is true that the East moved slowly, but we should not 
shoulder upon that fact a practically stationary condition of the Orient 
in the social sphere. We know from the laws of Hammurabi that there 
was decisive advance in many phases of custom and law. The author's 
treatment of individual chapters and the numerous foot-notes show that 
the literature of the subject has been carefully studied. The use of the 
latest researches, and their value in this investigation, mark the book 
as worthy the consideration of every student of early social develop- 
ment. Only in monographs on each or any of the themes of any of the 
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chapters here treated, does one find more detailed information, and in 
none of them does he find any more reliable collection of up-to-date 
facts. Indefatigable industry shows itself on every page, and within 
the space treated we know of no work that compares with it in com- 
pactness and comprehensiveness. 

We venture even in so brief a notice to point out a few little items 
that could be improved. On page 148 we find: "The social problem, 
as viewed by the prophets, resolves itself for the most part into a ques- 
tion of property in land." Reflection and study of the prophets ought 
to change that statement. On pages 145, 146, 160, the printing of the 
Hebrew words needs repairs. On page 173, foot-note 47, the Hebrew 
transliteration likewise should be corrected. 

The mechanical construction of the book is a credit to the Yale 
University Press. 

Ira Maurice Price. 

The Life of Saint Boniface by Willibald. Translated into English 
for the First Time with Introduction and Notes by George W. Robin- 
son, Secretary of the Harvard Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
[Harvard Translations.] (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1916, 
pp. 114. ) The historical value of Willibald's Life of St. Boniface has 
long been appreciated and Mr. Robinson by translating it, has done a 
second service to the study of medieval history in America, commen- 
surate to that made by his translation of the Life of St. Severinus. The 
rendition into English is at the same time both literal and smooth. In 
chapter VI., dealing with the famous felling of the Oak of Geismer, Mr. 
Robinson has made a distinct contribution by clearing up the confusion 
of the Latin terms used. He takes the words succidisset and praeciso 
to be technical terms of medieval woodcraft and makes the first apply 
to the deep lower notch cut by woodsmen to the centre of the tree while 
the second is applied to the upper notch cut in the " back " of the tree in 
order to prevent its shivering as it fell. 

Some of the notes appended to the text might have been profitably 
amplified. For example, page 28, note 1, on the choreveque ought to 
refer to Pepin's inquiry in 746 of Pope Zachary (Epist. Merov. et Karol. 
Aevi, I. 480) and to Boniface's own letter (Ep. 78) in which he cites 
the canon of Antioch on the subject. The history of the port of Wijk 
bij Duurstede, near Utrecht, mentioned in chapter IV., has been more 
fully written since Soetbeer wrote, by Vogel, Die Normannen, by 
Parisot, Lorraine sous les Carolingiens, and by Wilkens, Zur Geschichte 
des Niederldndischen Handels im Mittelalter (cf. article on the " Com- 
merce of France in the Ninth Century", Journal of Political Economy, 
November, 1915, p. 860). On page 49, note, Roth's Beneficialwesen is 
referred to for the military administration of the Exarchate, whereas 
Diehl's treatment is far fuller. (He cites Willibald on p. 356.) On 
page 76, note I, Mr. Robinson inserts a note in the form of a sentence 
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from Ep. 50 of Boniface, which he has translated. I think, however, 
that he misses Boniface's primary thought. It was not so much the 
lapse of synods and archbishops which Boniface deplored as the decline 
of ecclesiastical authority. In his eyes an archbishop was very differ- 
ent from the ancient metropolitan of Merovingian Gaul. 

The introduction is a brief critical appreciation. In appendix is a 
list of editions and translations of the Life. Eichstatt, page 17, note, 
does not appear in the index, which is good. 

J. W. T. 

Notae Latinae: an Account of Abbreviations in Latin MSS. of the 
Early Minuscule Period (c. 700-850). By W. M. Lindsay, F.B.A., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Sanders Reader in 
Palaeography in the University of Cambridge, 1910, Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of St. Andrews. (Cambridge, University Press, 
191 5, pp. xxiv, 500.) In dealing with any text, ancient or medieval, 
an editor is bound to inquire into the date and origin of his manuscript 
or manuscripts, since such knowledge is often an aid in reconstructing 
the history of the text itself. And as abbreviations often throw light 
upon the history of a manuscript an accurate knowledge of their use 
and development is indispensable to anyone whose researches take him 
to first sources. 

The historical method of dealing with abbreviations was introduced 
by Traube, whose Perrona Scottorum, with its study of the noster- 
abbreviations, marks an epoch in Latin palaeography. In his Nomina 
Sacra Traube gave us the model for all researches in this field. The 
present work was inspired by that model and takes up the subject 
where Traube leaves it off. 

The history of the nomina sacra is practically the history of Latin 
abbreviations prior to the eighth century. The century and a half that 
follows, which sees the birth of various minuscule scripts, is also the 
creative period for abbreviations. It is with this period that the present 
book deals. It is divided into three chapters, followed by an appendix. 
Chapter I. begins with a discussion of the origin of minuscule symbols 
(pp. 1-5), which is followed by an alphabetical list of the regular stock 
of abbreviations in early minuscule manuscripts (pp. 6-394). Chapter 
II. (pp. 395-412) deals with the nomina sacra (deus, dominus, Chris- 
tus, Iesus, etc.), and their derivatives. Chapter III. (pp. 413-443) deals 
with the notae iuris, technical symbols and capricious abbreviations 
such as are found in familiar or recurrent phrases. The scope of the 
treatment may be judged from the fact that autem has 13 full pages 
devoted to it, per, prae, pro 12 pages, dico and its forms 18 pages. The 
appendix (pp. ^1^—494) contains a descriptive list of the manuscripts 
used, arranged alphabetically, according to libraries. To the palaeog- 
rapher these fifty pages are worth their weight in gold; for they consti- 
tute a most accurate and valuable guide to the manuscript material of 
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the period (A. D. 700-850). The work ends with tables of symbols 
arranged alphabetically and grouped according to locality. 

Professor Lindsay's book is a monument of erudition, patience, and 
indefatigable zeal. It embodies the results of an investigation in which 
practically all the extant material has been examined. No other living 
scholar could have given us this work. 

E. A. Loew. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, third series, volume IX. 
(London, the Society, 1915, pp. vii, 242.) So large a part of these 
volumes is taken up with lists of members and publications and other 
formal matter, that it contains only 174 pages of historical reading. 
Professor Firth devotes his presidential address to a brief history of 
English wars in Belgium and their causes and of the relations between 
Great Britain and the Low Countries. Aside from this address and a 
short history of the Canadian archives by Dr. Arthur G. Doughty, there 
are in the volume six historical essays. Mr. J. Conway Davies writes of 
the Despenser War in Glamorgan (1321) which minute and competent 
knowledge, Mr. Maurice Wilkinson of a Provincial Assembly during the 
League, namely the estates of Burgundy meeting at Semur in October, 
1590, and the rival organization of the League. Rev. P. H. Ditchfield 
essays to controvert the Errors of Lord Macaulay in his Estimation of 
the Squires and Parsons of the Seventeenth Century (in the third chapter 
of the History) , but rather by matching assertion against assertion than by 
adducing any considerable array of additional facts. If the importance 
of historical events and processes is measured by the scale of their re- 
sults, the most important subject treated in the volume is that of Mr. F. 
A. Kirkpatrick, Municipal Administration in the Spanish Dominions in 
America, but the paper is not more than a sketch. Madame Inna Lubi- 
menko discourses interestingly upon the correspondence of Queen Eliza- 
beth with the Russian czars, and makes proposals as to its publication. 
Mr. Alfred Anscombe, in a long paper on the Historical Side of the Old 
English Poem of Widsith, presents a " revised text " (without having 
examined the original manuscript at Exeter), identifies GuShere with 
Gundihari, king of the Burgundians (d. 451), Casere and the Creacas 
with the Count Caesarius (d. 448) and an Alemannic tribe settled about 
Craster in Northumberland, and lectures the philologians de haut en bas. 

Robert of Chester's Latin Translation of the Algebra of Al-Kho- 
warizmi. With an Introduction, Critical Notes, and an English Ver- 
sion by Louis Charles Karpinski, University of Michigan. [University 
of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. XL, Contributions to the 
History of Science.] (New York, the Macmillan Company, 1915, pp. 
164.) Mohammed ibn Musa Al-Khowarizmi, declares Professor Kar- 
pinski, influenced mathematical science in Europe more vitally "than 
any other writer from the time of the Greeks to Regiomontanus. 
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Through his arithmetic, presenting the Hindu art of reckoning, he revo- 
lutionized the common processes of calculation and through his algebra 
he laid the foundation for modern analysis." He has also a place in the 
history of trigonometry, as appears from his astronomical tables, trans- 
lated by Adelard of Bath in 1126 and recently edited by Suter. His 
treatise on algebra, written ca. 825, is preserved in the Arabic original 
and in two Latin versions of the twelfth century, one of which, due to 
Robert of Chester, is here published for the first time. Besides a 
critical edition of the Latin text and its accompanying geometrical 
figures, Professor Karpinski gives an English version with modern 
notation and a number of judicious notes. His introduction makes clear 
the place of the treatise in the history of algebraic studies and brings 
together what is known respecting the translator, an Englishman who 
took a leading part in making Arabic knowledge available for Latin 
Europe but whose biography is very inadequately known. The editor 
has given what is essential; one could wish that he would describe more 
fully, at least on its mathematical side, the extent and course of this 
movement of translation and adaptation of Saracen science. The 
volume is the result of much patient labor, historical and linguistic as 
well as mathematical, and marks an achievement of American scholar- 
ship in a direction in which its contributions have so far been few. 
Fortunately there are in our universities some signs of a new interest 
in the history of science, and there is no historical field where the op- 
portunity is greater for profitable investigation. 

C. H. H. 

The Caliphs' Last Heritage : a Short History of the Turkish Empire. 
By Lt.-Col. Sir Mark Sykes, Bart., M. P. (London, Macmillan and 
Company, 191 5, pp. xii, 638.) The alternative title of this book is 
inappropriate. Hardly sixteen pages are given to the history of the 
Ottoman Turks, and the summary reaches only to the year 1535. More- 
over, it is somewhat inaccurate : Constantinople had ceased to be in any 
large sense " a centre of world finance, a pool of gold ", long before 
its capture in 1453; their inheritance from the Byzantine Empire was 
only one among several elements which gave stability to the Ottoman 
line; Selim I. did not conquer Aden. The main title, however, is well 
chosen: it bears relation to each of the dissimilar halves of the book, 
which consist of a sketch of the history of the Levant from the accession 
of Cyrus to the reign of Suleiman I., and a record of personal observa- 
tions during the years 1906 to 1913. 

The first half is introduced by a brief geographical survey. Earlier 
history having been dismissed in a sentence, the narrative is sketched 
rapidly, except for the period of a quarter-millennium after the birth of 
Mohammed. Practically no authorities are mentioned, and the tradi- 
tional accounts are followed uncritically. But the story is told with fire 
and life, and an actual contribution to knowledge is made by explaining 
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former events in the light of personal observations. A few positive 
errors occur, as that " the First Crusade followed almost identically the 
line of Alexander's army " ; the Mongols and Finns are separately ac- 
cused of destroying the irrigation system of the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, 
whereas the former probably found it far gone in decay. 

The second half of the book might well have stood alone, as a third 
in Sir Mark's series of accounts of travels in Asiatic Turkey. The 
author presents in individual and incisive language a selection from his 
experiences, and gives many admirable descriptions of country, people, 
and conditions. Fond of Bedawi, Kurds, and Anatolian peasants, he 
dislikes Armenians, city-bred Turks, Germans, and the Bagdad Railway. 
Conservative, Catholic, and aristocratic, he believes that Turkish re- 
formers have done much harm by replacing feudal lords with appointed 
officials and by inducing nomads to settle; that the education of Turks 
by " brain-clogged " schoolmasters and of Armenians by American 
Protestant missionaries is worse than useless; that in general western 
influences spoil Orientals. The Young Turks, under their " addle-pated 
Constitution ", are " Gallic and Teutonic : Gallic in negation of religion, 
in insane attachment to phrases, in superficial logic, in purposeless 
irreverence ; Teutonic in obstinate rigidity, in uncompromising wooden- 
ness, in brutal assertiveness ". 

The appendix contains a descriptive list of Kurdish tribes, based on 
much careful inquiry, but loosely classified, and revealing little study of 
the investigations of numerous predecessors. The Jen wis, legends of 
whom puzzled Sir Mark, were probably the Genoese. Many maps, pre- 
pared by the author, illustrate both portions of the book. The analytical 
index occupies forty-six pages. 

A. H. Lybyer. 

A Thousand Years of Russian History. By Sonia E. Howe. (Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 191 5, pp. xiv, 432.) A Thousand 
Years of Russian History begins with the year 862, the coming of 
Rurik, and ends with 1862, presumably so as to make it come out an 
even thousand. In order, however, not to leave the reader altogether 
up in the air there is a short supplementary chapter, " The Link ", 
which gives in chronological order the important events in Russian 
history from 1862 to 191 5. This is followed by chapters on the Dnieper 
and Don Cossacks, the Baltic Provinces, Poland, and Finland. The 
book is well got up, fully illustrated with thirteen full-page plates, 
twenty-eight other interesting illustrations, eight maps, and four his- 
torical charts. 

The book is not a scholarly piece of work and it makes no contribu- 
tion of any kind. Mrs. Howe is not a trained historian, she is not even 
deeply read in the subject which she treats. She wrote the book with 
the " bright hope of a closer alliance . . . between two mighty nations 
to both of which I belong — the one by birth, the other, no less, by mar- 
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riage ". A kind Russian friend showed her " short-cuts to knowledge 
by guiding me to the right sources of information ", which are, so far 
as the reviewer is able to determine, the ordinary texts, studies by 
known and unknown writers, and diplomatic gossip. The author does 
not always know which of her sources to accept and which to reject 
and this lack of discrimination has led her to make, to put it charitably, 
a number of amusing statements, as, for example, " In 1809 he [Alexander 
I.] even wrote about his plan to George Washington" (p. 239); and 
when she quotes a diplomatist to the effect that Peter's marginal notes 
were " in so distinct a handwriting and so clear a style that even a 
child can comprehend them" (p. 99). Investigators are pretty much 
agreed that it is difficult to find a more illegible script than Peter's. 
There are no foot-notes, and the " List of Authorities " in the back does- 
not help because neither the date nor the place of publication is given, 
and, in a few cases, not even the first name of the author. 

From what has just been said it is quite evident that one should not 
apply the ordinary canons of historical criticism to this work. It is not 
a book for scholars and it was not intended for them. The aim of the 
author, as stated in the preface, was, 

to convey general impressions of the various stages passed through by 
Russia in the course of her evolution, and to give sketches of the lives 
of those rulers who have stamped their era with the mark of their 
personality . . . [and] to supply in some measure information regard- 
ing certain historical and economic facts on matters which puzzle the 
man in the street. 

Judged by this standard the author has attained the object sought 
and has produced a popular book for the average reader, for the man in 
the street, for the woman in the reading circle. The book reads well 
and the many delicate feminine touches add a certain flavor. 

F. A. Golder. 

Marco Sanudo, Conqueror of the Archipelago. By John Knight 
Fotheringham, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
Reader in Ancient History, University of London, assisted by Laurence 
Frederic Rushbrook Williams, B.Litt, B.A., Fellow of All Souls Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1915, pp. 150.) Scholars 
interested in the Fourth Crusade will recall Fotheringham's article on 
" Genoa and the Fourth Crusade " in the English Historical Review 
six years ago. That article is the core of the present work and, except 
for the introductory paragraphs, is reprinted almost verbatim in chap- 
ters II., III., and IV. ; there are some slight changes and a few pages 
are added. The remainder of the book is composed of a chapter on the 
origin of the House of Sanudo and two chapters on the career of 
Marco Sanudo in the Archipelago and in Crete ; these chapters are 
almost entirely new. The appendix contains twenty pages of extracts 
from the authorities, of which the most important are from Venetian, 
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manuscripts. The list of works cited takes eight pages and there is a 
very full index covering sixteen pages. 

In the words of the author the book " professes to be not history but 
historical research ". Among the subjects on which he has " attempted 
to throw light" are, 

the origins of the Venetian families of Candiano and Sanudo, and, 
incidentally, the legend of the foundation of Venice and of Heraclea, 
and the topography of the neighbourhood of Ravenna; the relations of 
Guglielmo and Raynerio of Montferrat to the court of Constantinople 
and the nature of their fief or fiefs at Thessalonica ; the policy of 
Venice in promoting the election of Baldwin as emperor and in nego- 
tiating the treaty of Adrianople with Boniface of Montferrat; the rela- 
tions of the Venetian colony at Constantinople to the mother-city, and 
the policy adopted by Venice for conquests to be made either by the 
city or by its citizens; the attempts made by Genoa to secure a foot- 
hold in Romania; the conquest and organization of the Archipelago; the 
different Venetian, Genoese, and Naxiote expeditions to Crete during 
the career of Marco Sanudo, and, of course, the whole career of Marco 
Sanudo himself. 

These quotations and the summary given above indicate the charac- 
ter of the work. It is distinctly a book of reference for a student and 
will have no charm for " the general reader ". The author's opinion on 
a controverted subject will carry weight because of his critical study 
and use of sources hitherto neglected. Best of all, he gives full refer- 
ences both to the sources and to the secondary works so that the student 
can form his own opinion. The book is a valuable contribution. 

Dana C. Munro. 

A Short History of Belgium. By Leon Van der Essen, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of History, University of Louvain. (Chicago, University 
Press, 1915, pp. 168.) In June, 1915, according to the New York Times, 
there was a scarcity of books on Belgium, and that statement induced 
the University of Chicago to suggest to her guest-lecturer, Professor 
Van der Essen of Louvain, that he should supply the deficiency for the 
American public. The result of his work is a pleasant little volume 
covering the long story from the period of Julius Caesar's historic ex- 
planation of the reason why the Belgians were braver than other clans 
— namely, on account of their vicinity to the German frontier, down to 
the German Chancellor's equally famous explanation of the military 
necessity for the late intrusion over that same frontier. Naturally the 
narrative has, in its compactness, the defects of its qualities. For in- 
stance, the statement that Anthony of Brabant annexed Luxemburg to 
his other two duchies in 1409 by virtue of his marriage with Elizabeth 
of Gorlitz, with the implication that from that date Luxemburg formed 
part of the Burgundian territories, is rather misleading as a description 
of the actual transfer of the duchy from one family of overlords to 
another. A different story is suggested by the series of complicated 
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mortgages and temporary cessions, in consideration of money loaned or 
due from one cause or another, by which the duchy, treated as a mere 
estate, was held or claimed during thirty-five years before Elizabeth 
of Gorlitz, an unprotected widow, ceded her rights to Philip of Bur- 
gundy, bien qu'il ait voulu s'encuser, for a large sum — not to speak of 
the other moneys that changed hands before the pretensions of William 
of Saxony, Ladislas Posthumus, Charles VII., and others were satisfied. 
Still Luxemburg is only fractionally linked with modern Belgium and 
the completed story, even in outline, might have infringed the limita- 
tions of space. 

Again, in a trifling matter, an ancient tradition is permitted a foot- 
hold where it were better omitted — the tale of the Black Prince taking 
his feathers and device from the blind King of Bohemia, John of 
Luxemburg. It seems fairly well proved that Ich Dien was never a 
device of the Luxemburg family, and that the feathers worn by Count 
John were not waving ostrich plumes, familiar as the badge of the heirs 
to the English crown, but two stiff black vulture's wings. The applica- 
tion of the term pennae to both kinds of feathers probably caused the 
confusion. 

The latter part of the narrative (pp. 1 19-167) is the most interest- 
ing. The experiences undergone by Belgium from the time of the 
Archdukes until she reached her independent and neutralized existence, 
were varied and interesting, while so little understood that their presen- 
tation in this simple concise form by an eminent authority on his own 
national history is very valuable and should be appreciated. 

The Register of St. Augustine's Abbey, Canterbury, commonly called 
the Black Book. Edited by G. J. Turner, M.A., and Rev. H. E. Salter, 
M.A. Part I. [Records of the Social and Economic History of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. II.] (London, Oxford University Press, the 
British Academy, 191 5, pp. xliv, 377.) The Black Book of St. Augus- 
tine's, which is probably known more commonly as Faustina A I of the 
Cottonian collection, is a monastic register of exceptional interest. It 
" was for the most part compiled in the closing years of the thirteenth 
century, but numerous entries of later date " have been inserted (p. 
xiii). About four-fifths of that portion of the register printed in this 
volume consists of rentals and custumals of the estates of the abbey. 
These contribute some bits of evidence relative to urban life and com- 
merce, such, for example, as lists of tolls charged at markets and ports 
(pp. 28, 29, 138) and an early copy of the customs of Fordwich (pp. 
145-154) ; but they are chiefly valuable for the vast mass of detailed 
information about various aspects of manorial and agrarian organiza- 
tion. They are especially full on many slightly known manorial rents 
and services and they throw much light also on the Kentish field-system 
and methods of land-measurement. Some of this material has already 
been utilized to advantage by Vinogradoff, Neilson, and Gray, but it 
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will richly repay further study. The remainder is made up of charters, 
royal writs dealing with the privileges, the exemptions, and the fiscal 
obligations of the abbey, accounts for taxes and other payments due 
the crown, valuations of property for the purpose of taxation, pleas in 
the king's courts, lists of knights' fees, ordinations of vicarages, and a 
few miscellaneous items. 

The editors have done their work with the care and skill for which 
they are so justly noted. The text, with the exception of a few docu- 
ments of later date and minor importance which are summarized in 
English, is reproduced in full, and, if the comparison of a dozen pages 
with photographs of the original gives sufficient basis for judgment, 
with great accuracy. The introduction written by Mr. Turner is de- 
voted to a review of the charters by which the abbey acquired its 
estates. Most of these purport to have been issued in the Anglo-Saxon 
period, but the originals have been lost, and the copies now available 
present so many textual difficulties that suspicion has been cast upon 
their authenticity. Kemble brands many of them as probable forgeries, 
but Mr. Turner believes them genuine with few exceptions. He finds 
no motive for their forgery by the monks and contends that forgers 
would have described the boundaries of the monastic lands in terms 
clearer than those actually found in the charters. The " false names, 
wrong dates, interpolations and omissions" he ascribes to the work of 
blundering copyists. His critical analysis of the charters seems amply 
to justify his cautious conclusion that " until these charters have under- 
gone minute criticism, we can draw few safe inferences from them in 
matters of detail; but we shall probably not be far wrong in accepting 
them as in the main a good provisional basis for the history of the 
estates of the abbey" (pp. xix, xx). 

W. E. Lunt. 

Conversations with Luther. Selections from the recently published 
Sources of the Table-Talk, translated and edited by Preserved Smith, 
Ph.D., and Herbert Percival Gallinger, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
History, Amherst College. (Boston, New York, and Chicago, the Pil- 
grim Press, 191 5, pp. xxvii, 260.) If such a book was now to be com- 
piled, Dr. Smith had good claim to a hand in it. His Columbia thesis 
(1907) is the best study in English of the sources for a knowledge of 
this table-talk ; and his later books attest his possession of that familiarity 
with Luther's life and writings which alone could make safe the editor's 
task. This equipment shows in many a helpful note and in the sure 
touch of the sprightly introduction. It shows in the choice of matter. 
That matter is by no means all new; but even what is familiar appears 
now in the more authentic phrasing of its earliest reporter, and in place 
of the theological rubrics of the older collections we have now such 
more vital themes as "Luther's Childhood", "The Diet of Worms", 
" Contemporary Politics ", " How the Table-Talk was Collected ". And 
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franker far than any earlier collection is this in its betrayal of the great 
man's failings — his superstition, his intolerance, his violence, his 
coarseness. 

But was there now need for such a book? Nothing has like the 
Table-Talk fed the Luther legend — whether the legend of those who 
adore or the legend of those who detest. Imagine in our own day a 
series of student boarders taking down in their note-books every chance 
utterance of their professorial host, of course with all possible degrees 
of misapprehension and misquotation, and of course with especial atten- 
tion tc everything that flattered a prejudice or could lend a spice to 
gossip. Then imagine these notes, a score of years after the master's 
death, edited for the press by the latest, the most heedless, the most 
inventive of all the note-takers. Gustav Kawerau said of Aurifaber a 
few months ago that a modern editor who should take such liberties 
with his materials would be rated a forger. True, the work of modern 
scholars has brought to light many a manuscript whose contents ante- 
date, as a whole or in part, this fusing and confusing editor. True, as 
the present editors urge, these earlier elements are now accessible in 
print and in large part have been critically edited for the great Weimar 
edition of Luther. But the three volumes there published of the Table- 
Talk not only lack all the dated jottings after 1538 and the great mass 
of undated ones; they lack the editors' studies as to the evolution of the 
collection and the relative authenticity of its parts; they lack the indexes 
which will first make possible any fruitful comparative study. The 
note-takers themselves betray to us how their officious activity dismayed 
the judicious Melanchthon and irritated loyal Frau Kathe. Even their 
hero, it is clear, tolerated them with a half-amused contempt. The 
sober historian must grieve that a man who as no other in history stands 
revealed to us through his own pen and through able contemporaries, 
friend and foe, should still become known through such irresponsible 
tattle. Yet it is something that it now finds editors so honest. 

George L. Burr. 

The Official Papers of Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Stiffkey, Norfolk, as 
Justice of the Peace, 1580-1620. Selected and edited for the Royal His- 
torical Society from Original Papers formerly in the Collection of the 
Marquess Townsend, by H. W. Saunders, M.A., F.R. Hist. S. [Camden 
Third Series, vol. XXVI.] (London, the Society, 1915, pp. xlii, 255.) 
We are familiar with the general statement that the justices of the 
peace of Tudor and Stuart times were busy officials. This volume gives 
abundant proof of the truth of that statement. The gentry who were 
placed on the commission of the peace were also given various other 
duties by an active and ambitious government which had few officials 
at its disposal except these gentlemen of the locality. It is not always 
easy therefore to distinguish between their services performed as 
justices of the peace and those performed as commissioners for musters 
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or for the search for recusants or for restraining the export of corn or 
wool or for collecting subsidies or for making purveyance for the royal 
household or for administering the poor law or for impressing mariners 
for the navy. In all of these local affairs, Sir Nathaniel Bacon, son of 
Sir Nicholas and half-brother of Francis, a typical member of the rural 
gentry and justice of the peace of the county of Norfolk, was busy in 
the years from 1580 to 1620. He was also twice sheriff of the county, 
four times member of Parliament, and for thirty years one of the gov- 
ernment commissioners for the building, repairing, and extension of 
dikes and piers, and for the collection of funds for the purpose in that 
seaboard region. 

The 150 documents published in this volume are selected from a col- 
lection of more than twice that number, themselves the surviving part 
of a still larger body of records of Bacon's activity, a part of which has 
been lost. A large proportion represent negotiations initiated originally 
by the Privy Council. They give therefore in a certain sense the con- 
verse of the Acts of the Privy Council, the actual results of the orders 
issued by that body. It is plainly to be seen from them, what we already 
know from other sources, not only that the council interested itself 
deeply in local affairs, but that the intentions of the central government 
of the Tudors and Stuarts, strong as that government was, were fre- 
quently blocked by the silent opposition of local authorities. 

One of the most interesting and suggestive groups of documents is 
the series concerning the collection of subsidies. The persistent and 
extreme under-assessment of landowners and the steady decline of the 
amount of these taxes during a period when the value of land was 
rapidly increasing is one of the puzzles of the period. If the land- 
owning classes had been fully assessed the income of Elizabeth and 
James would have been beyond the needs of their government, and their 
revenue would have risen more rapidly than the growing expenses of 
government. Why was this not done? The papers published here and 
the editorial comment upon them make the facts of this low assessment 
clear; they do nothing toward explaining it. The editorial work of 
Mr. Saunders in this volume is excellently done, the documents are 
grouped in such a way as best to bring out their significance, there are 
some useful notes, and there is a good explanatory introduction. 

E. P. Cheyney. 

Angliiskaia Palata Obshchin pri Tudorakh i Stuartakh. By K. A. 
Kuznetsov. (Odessa, 1915, pp. xxiv, 320.) Mr. Kuznetsov's disserta- 
tion is based upon exceedingly thorough study, not only of the usual 
books and of the pamphlet literature of the period concerned, but of a 
great number of manuscripts in the British Museum and the Public 
Record Office, especially a considerable number of the many manuscript 
reports of debates in the parliaments of James I. and Charles I., kept by 
individual members of Parliament. So many quotations from the latter 
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are made in English in the foot-notes, that even a student who knows 
no Russian may derive valuable items of knowledge from the book. It 
treats, more fully and more thoroughly than anyone has hitherto treated 
in English, the whole range of law and practice respecting the House 
of Commons in Tudor and Stuart times — the constitution of the House 
(including representation and elections), its powers, privileges, and pro- 
cedure. There is no index. 

A History of South Africa from the Earliest Days to Union. By 
William Charles Scully. (London and New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 191 5, pp. xv, 327.) Mr. W. C. Scully aims in this book 
to provide the student and the general reader with a " concise, consecutive 
narrative " of the history of South Africa in a single volume. It makes no 
pretense to originality, drawing its material avowedly from the standard 
histories of Theal and Cory and from Leibbrandt's precis of the 
archives. It should be borne in mind, however, that as a pioneer and 
magistrate the author works on a background of wide experience. Yet, in 
some respects, his special equipment for his task is not without its 
disadvantages. It leads him to take too many things for granted; for 
example, the distinction between Bushmen, Hottentots, Kaffirs, Zulus, 
and various other colored folk in South Africa, and the meaning of 
various terms such as landdrost. A word of explanation on such points 
would have been more to the purpose than to enlighten the reader on 
the Edict of Nantes. Indeed, the sense of proportion is decidedly faulty. 
Numberless inconsequential jottings might have been spared, particu- 
larly since the Boer War is disposed of in less than a paragraph. On 
the other hand, the causes of the outbreak are outlined clearly and with 
conspicuous fairness. In general, Mr. Scully wields an impartial pen, 
though the standpoint of an administrator is manifest in his strictures 
on those, missionaries and others, who have idealized the natives. The 
book seems to be commendably free from errors; nevertheless it is mis- 
leading to speak of the war of the Spanish Succession as " the twelve 
years' war between Holland and France" (p. 53). 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

The French Army before Napoleon. Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term, 1914. By Spenser Wilkin- 
son, Chicele Professor of Military History, Fellow of All Souls College. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1915, pp. 151.) The seven lectures brought 
together by Professor Wilkinson in book form are of somewhat unequal 
quality. The second is by far the best. In this he rescues the Due de 
Broglie from quite unmerited oblivion and exposes lucidly, with sym- 
pathy and understanding, the considerable place which this general 
merits in the evolution of the military art. And we think the author 
right in emphasizing Broglie, and his quartermaster Bourcet, among 
the teachers whom Napoleon followed. The remaining lectures are 
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not so good. Nor is there a convincingly built up central current of 
ideas. Professor Wilkinson has been one of the few responsible per- 
sons in England who has during the present war pointed out that the 
training of the officer is the mainspring of the modern army. He might 
well have shown what were the conditions in the eighteenth century 
that enabled armies to operate with officers of low training, and what 
were the conditions that made for an increasing demand that this defect 
should be remedied. In this he would have found a connecting link 
between the past and the present. As it is one feels that his work is 
somewhat lacking in theoretical cohesion. 

J- 

Geschicdcnis van hct N ederlandschc Volk. Door P. J. Blok. Tweede 
Druk. Vierde Deel. (Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff, [1916], pp. 588.) The 
seventh and eighth volumes of the standard history of the Netherlands, 
by Professor Blok of Leiden, were published in 1907 and 1908 respec- 
tively. This fourth volume of the second edition embraces the material 
contained in volumes VII. and VIII. of the first, with very little change. 
The period of Dutch history covered, that extending from the organiza- 
tion of the Batavian Republic in 1795 to the present day, has not been 
remade by any revolutionary discoveries during the past eight years. 
In most pages the only difference between the two editions is that, for 
the earlier period, the twenty years from the extinction of the stad- 
holderate to the erection of the monarchy, Professor Blok can now refer 
in his foot-notes to Dr. Colenbrander's De Bataafsche Rcpubliek (1908) 
and still more to the remarkable and voluminous collection of Gcdenk- 
stukkcn, edited by that same industrious scholar, which forms such a 
model of organization for documentary collections in national and 
international history and such a mine for the historian. For the years 
1813-1815, new information is derived from General Koolemans Beijnen's 
Historisch Gedcnkboek and Dr. Colenbrander's Ontstaan dcr Grondwet. 
But the chief addition is in the few pages setting forth, soberly and 
discreetly, the history of the last eight years, even to the measures for 
guarding neutrality in the present war. The appendixes on the sources 
of knowledge have been revised; the excellent maps are repeated without 
change. The typographical appearance of the second edition is some- 
what less attractive than that of the first; but the substantial merits of 
Professor Blok's well-established work are all there and still conspicuous 
— learning, insight, judgment, fairness of mind, breadth of view over 
the national life, a proper perspective in international relations, and a 
clear and dignified though neither imaginative nor distinguished style. 

La Science Frangaise. Two volumes. (Paris, Ministere de l'ln- 
struction Publique, 1915, pp. 397, 405.) The French Ministry of Public 
Instruction prepared, as a part of its exhibit at the San Francisco Ex- 
position, a library of those books which might be said to constitute the 
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chief landmarks and results of the progress of the sciences in France. 
It was a large and impressive collection. The thirty-three essays which 
compose the two volumes under notice were prepared to accompany the 
respective sections of that library. Each presents an account of the 
history of a particular science in France, followed by a bibliography of 
French achievement in that department, including the volumes in the 
special collection referred to, together with others, and accompanied by 
excellent portraits of the chief luminaries. It is a goodly company; and 
it is useful to remember, in a year when American sympathy and admi- 
ration for French character and action are at their highest, the bound- 
less debt which the modern world owes also to the achievements of the 
French intellect. As one turns these pages, he is reminded of French- 
men who have been the founders of whole branches of science, of 
Descartes, Lavoisier, Champollion, Ampere, Lamarck, Pasteur; of his- 
torians, students of literature, philologians ; of fields in which French- 
men have been supreme — Sinology, let us say, or Egyptology; of those 
qualities of sanity, repose, measure, clarity, grace, which the French 
mind has brought to every field; in a word, of a mature and deep-based 
culture which does not require a special definition of the word. The 
surveys of the individual sciences are by competent hands — that of 
French historical work by M. Langlois, for instance, that of classical 
archaeology by M. Max Collignon, that of Greek studies by M. Alfred 
Croiset — and serve in almost every instance to bring out clearly the 
peculiar quality of the French contribution to the particular branch of 
knowledge. Indeed, it is a French quality that can make, out of what is 
by origin a handbook to a section of a fair, a work attractive and valu- 
able to the student of the history of science and of scholarship. 

Government and Politics of the German Empire. By Fritz-Konrad 
Kriiger, Doktor der Staatswissenschaften. [Government Handbooks, 
edited by David P. Barrows and Thomas H. Reed.] (Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son and New York, World Book Company, 191 5, pp. xi, 340.) Without 
hesitation one may concur in the opinion of the editors of the Govern- 
ment Handbooks series that the attention of the American people "has 
been too exclusively fixed upon their own government and its problems ". 
And equally without hesitation one may express commendation of the 
enterprise which lies behind the preparation of the forthcoming series 
and of the general plan which is proposed to be followed. Should the 
quality attained in the initial volume be sustained throughout the series, 
the project will have been worth while. The plan as announced imposes 
the requirement that the volumes shall be " handbooks ". In Dr. Kriiger's 
Government and Politics of the German Empire one, accordingly, does 
not expect to discover a monumental, or even a comprehensive, treatise. 
What one does look for, and find, is a series of brief chapters setting 
forth the salient facts of German constitutional history, political struc- 
ture, administrative functions and processes, party organization, and 
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foreign policy. To one who is conversant with German public affairs 
the book offers very little that is new; although its characterizations of 
institutions and its summaries of developments are likely to prove use- 
ful. Younger students and persons in quest of easily accessible infor- 
mation — and for such Dr. Kriiger has written — will find the book satis- 
factorily arranged, of such degree of readableness as is consistent with 
the bald enumeration of facts, and exceptionally free from inaccuracies 
of statement. The author is of German extraction, and the book has 
been written from the German viewpoint. Since almost all other writ- 
ings on the German governmental system which are available in English 
are the work of non-Germans, this is fortunate. To Dr. Kriiger's 
credit it must be said that most of the time he is as moderate and im- 
partial as one should wish him to be. There are, however, lapses. In 
glorifying Emperor William II. as a guardian of international peace, 
and in emphasizing the necessity of Germany's military and naval 
aggrandizement, it would have been well to hint that these are matters 
upon which opinion is divided. And in dealing with the domestic 
politics of the Empire sympathy lies somewhat too plainly with the 
National Liberal party. Personal opinion, which has proper place in 
most kinds of books on political subjects, is hardly to be desired in a 
manual. Appended to the text is a critical bibliography which is rea- 
sonably complete and substantially accurate. The author appears not 
to have been aware (p. 278) that before his book was published an 
English translation of Treitschke's Deutsche Geschichte was in press. 

Frederic Austin Ogg. 

North America during the Eighteenth Century : a Geographical His- 
tory. By T. Crockett, M.A., and B. C. Wallis, B.Sc. (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1915, pp. viii, 116.) A condensed, interesting discus- 
sion of the settlement of North America, of the long struggle between 
the French and the English for possession of the continent, and of the 
War for American Independence is here presented. Of the twelve 
brief chapters, ten are almost wholly historical and two are mainly 
geographical. Into the historical chapters more than the usual amount 
of geography is woven. While the little book is a commendable effort 
to correlate history and geography, it is not quite clear why it was 
written. It presents nothing new in facts or in principles. Miss Sem- 
ple's American History and its Geographic Conditions treats most of the 
same topics and with greater fullness. 

Several of the sketch maps are helpful (figs. 1, 3, 10, 11, 14, and 22), 
but some of them seem much distorted because they are not oriented. 
Only one of the maps contains a scale of miles. Every map should 
contain a scale of miles and north should be toward the top of the map. 
If the latter is seriously inconvenient, then the customary index arrow 
should indicate the north. The disregard of these conventions robs any 
map of a large part of its value. 
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Some errors have crept in: e. g., we are told that the Mohawk joins 
the Hudson at the 100- foot level (p. 4). The junction is at the 20-foot 
level. Again (p. 8), we are told that an embayed coast-line indicates 
that " the land is encroaching upon the sea ", while, as a matter of fact, 
it shows the opposite. The map, figure 15, places Wyoming in western 
New York. This Wyoming is of later origin; the Wyoming of colonial 
days is the one in eastern Pennsylvania. 

A feature of the book which deserves high commendation is its fair- 
ness to those who were enemies of the English. The writers, both Eng- 
lishmen, bestow praise and censure with equal fairness upon French, 
English, or Americans. 

R. H. Whitbeck. 

An American Garland, being a Collection of Ballads relating to 
America, 1563-1750. Edited with Introduction and Notes by C. H. 
Firth, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History, University of Ox- 
ford. (Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 1915, pp. xlvii, 91.) This attractive 
and scholarly little volume is concerned with the popular ballads which 
were printed on broadsides and passed from hand to hand, or given a 
somewhat longer lease of life by being posted on the walls of houses or 
inns. As Professor Firth points out in his interesting introduction, the 
preserving and collecting of these fugitive pieces was a favorite diver- 
sion of many distinguished Englishmen of our colonial era, including 
Selden, Pepys, Dryden, and that hardheaded Tory politician, Robert 
Harley, earl of Oxford. Many of these collections have naturally dis- 
appeared, but others are still preserved in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, and other depositories. From various sources, in- 
cluding his own notable collection, the editor has drawn twenty-two 
pieces of considerable interest to students of colonial history, though 
no attempt has been made to include the contemporary products of the 
American press. A majority of them have been reprinted before but 
they are as a rule not accessible except in large libraries. 

After extended searches, Professor Firth has reached the conclusion 
that comparatively few of these seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
ballads dealt with American themes. In general the pieces here printed 
fall into four groups. The first begins with a highly idealized portrait 
of that picturesque Elizabethan adventurer Thomas Stukeley, and ends 
in 1612, with "London's Lotterie ", written in the interest of the newly 
reorganized Virginia colony. Their main motive is the awakening of 
interest in America as a fit field for English energy and patriotism, with 
the final note : " We hope to plant a nation where none before hath 
stood ". The second group depicts the Puritan and Quaker emigration 
from the point of view of the Cavalier or the unregenerate " man in the 
street " who thought England none the worse off for the departure of 
" all that putrifidean sect ", the " counterfeit elect ". There is a similar 
cynical note in the " Quakers' Farewel to England ". The Quakers 
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were to give the Indians the benefit of their new " Lights ", but always 
with an eye to the main chance, their " fill of riches and great pos- 
sessions". The unwilling emigrants and the unhappy fate of the in- 
dented servants apparently made a marked impression on their con- 
temporaries at home and are commemorated in six of Mr. Firth's 
ballads. There are the " Maydens of London " who apparently with- 
drew under some pressure from the Puritan authorities, the scold whose 
husband found relief in shipping her to " Virginny ", and the unlucky 
lad who was banished by a "hardhearted judge" and "sold for a slave 
in Virginia ". Except for the ballad of " The Four Indian Kings " sug- 
gested by the well-known visit of the Iroquois chiefs to Queen Anne, 
the dramatic possibilities of the French and Indian Wars apparently 
were not much appreciated until the struggle was nearly over, when the 
death of Wolfe in the supreme moment of victory at last stirred the 
popular imagination, calling forth five of the ballads here printed, all 
from the editor's own collection. 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volume 
XVII. Transactions, 1913-1914. (Boston, the Society, 1915, pp. xi, 458.) 
No volumes of transactions of any American historical society, per- 
haps no volumes of any historical society in the world, are better edited 
than those of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. They reflect the 
greatest credit upon the work of Mr. Albert Matthews as editor. One 
always finds the statements of the texts accompanied by every needed 
reference or other annotation ; the index is singularly complete ; and all 
matters of form are regulated with much nicety and good taste. In 
respect to the substance of these Transactions, one has to remember that 
the field of Massachusetts history prior to 1775 is already the best- 
raked field in American history. It is therefore refreshing to come 
upon such a paper as that of Professor Turner, now president of the 
society, an inquiry into the First Official Frontier of the Massachusetts 
Bay, made from the point of view of a constant student of the " Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier", and marked everywhere by penetrating insight 
into frontier conditions. The paper studies the official definitions and 
regulations of the frontier, especially about the close of the seventeenth 
century, the relation of military defense and extension of settlement, the 
sequence of frontier types, the progressive expansion of the settled area 
and advance of its boundary, the economic and political resemblances to 
the subsequent evolution of the West. 

Of some 400 pages of text in the volume, one hundred is occupied 
with Mr. Matthews's Notes on the Massachusetts Royal Commissions, 
1 681-1775, illuminating with minute and accurate detail the history of 
each of the documents presented in the society's recent volume of com- 
missions. Another hundred pages consists of Mr. Matthews's discus- 
sion of the Term Pilgrim Fathers and Early Celebrations of Forefathers' 
Day. In this paper, by patient and careful study of a multitude of 
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passages from writings and newspapers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, especially of accounts of the celebrations, Mr. Matthews fur- 
nishes the reader with much exact information regarding the origin of 
the term Pilgrim Fathers, a term apparently unknown till near the close 
of the eighteenth century, regarding the history of the term, its propriety 
and meaning, and regarding the reasons for the distinction commonly 
drawn between Pilgrim and Puritan. In this last field the need of exact 
data has been great; assertions of various sorts have habitually been 
made with the utmost positiveness, for which there is no sufficient foun- 
dation. 

Among the other contents of the volume may be noted a text, supplied 
by Mr. W. C. Ford, of the diary kept by Washington from May I to 
July 31, 1786; a paper by Mr. Matthews on French at Harvard College 
before 1750; and a statement by Mr. Andrew M. Davis concerning the 
history of the state's edition of the Acts and Resolves of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay. 

George Washington, Farmer: being an Account of his Home Life 
and Agricultural Activities. By Paul Leland Haworth. (Indian- 
apolis, the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 191 5, pp. 336.) Mr. Haworth has 
written a readable book on his subject, and it is frankly intended to be 
readable rather than a guide to the agriculture of Mount Vernon. 
Items from Washington's account-books, extracts from his correspond- 
ence, and opinions drawn from contemporary visitors give a firm 
foundation to the chapters on farming; to which is added not a little 
decoration obtained from tradition and gossip, the quality not always 
of the best. Mr. Haworth claims that Washington was "one of the 
first experimental agriculturalists, always alert for better methods, 
willing to take any amount of pains to find the best fertilizer, the best 
way to avoid plant diseases, the best methods of cultivation ". He be- 
gins by showing how Washington obtained his vast land holdings and 
in ten chapters considers him as a student of agriculture, as a man 
anxious to improve the soil and produce, an anxiety sharpened by neces- 
sity, a master of overseers and slaves, and a proprietor of an estate 
intended to contain within itself the elegancies, conveniences, and eco- 
nomic independence which tradition gave to an English estate, but much 
modified by Virginian conditions and long periods of absentee manage- 
ment. Mr. Haworth believes that Washington was a successful farmer, 
but he judges more by the home or Mount Vernon estate than by the 
returns from the entire property, and the occasional figures given are 
not convincing, in face of the opinions of trained English farmers and 
Washington's regular note of complaint of not being able to make good 
his expenditures. There is room for a careful study of plantation 
economy in Virginia for this period of change from tobacco to grain, 
and the Washington papers will be the best source of exact informa- 
tion. Mr. Haworth has prepared an interesting sketch of the situation, 
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but his book concerns Washington at Mount Vernon rather than Wash- 
ington as a farmer. 

G. U. E. 

The United States Navy, from the Revolution to Date. By Francis 
J. Reynolds. (New York, P. F. Collier and Son, 1915, folio, pp. 144.) 
This book is a pictorial history of the American navy, and covers the 
period from 1775 until the present time. Its pictures illustrate every 
phase of naval activity. Many of them are reproductions of early 
prints found in the collection of the Office of Naval Records and 
Library, U. S. Navy Department, Washington, D. C. Of recent pic- 
tures, many are from the copyrights of E. Muller, jr., and a few from 
the bureaus of the Navy Department in Washington and from the 
Naval Training Station at Newport. The selection embraces not only 
such usual subjects as naval portraits, naval vessels, and sea-fights, but 
also the less common ones of mines, hospital service, wireless telegraphy, 
wrecks, torpedoes, torpedo-boats, target practice, submarines, mines, 
aviation, coaling, and the naval academy. The choice of pictures is 
most excellent, and the reproductions are skillfully done. 

Accompanying the pictures is a brief sketch of the navy, and an in- 
troduction by Rear-Admiral Austin M. Knight, president of the Naval 
War College. Touching upon the present war and the rivalry between 
the submarine and the battleship, Admiral Knight makes some exceed- 
ingly interesting comments. He is of the opinion that the spectacular 
successes of the submarine have greatly exaggerated its importance, 
and that the dreadnought, which he calls the " backbone of the fleet ", is 
not likely to be superseded. 

The Recognition Policy of the United States. By Julius Goebel, jr., 
Ph.D. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University, vol. LXVL, no. 1.] 
(New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1915, pp. 228.) This 
monograph undertakes the examination of two distinct problems: the 
first attempts a legal theory of recognition, the second traces the policy 
of the United States in the recognition of new states and governments. 
The recognition of belligerency finds no place in either part, having, the 
author thinks, " but slight relation to the main problem both for theo- 
retical and historical reasons". This is by no means obvious, for it 
would seem that in the United States, at least, recognition of belligerency, 
and of insurgency also, is in fact closely related to the recognition of new 
states and governments. In the first chapter are set forth the successive 
stages through which the doctrine of legitimacy has passed: dynastic, 
monarchic, and the legitimacy of existing governments, to which may 
be added a fourth, the legitimacy of government resting upon some 
theory, as, e. g., the consent of the governed. When the writer attempts 
a juristic basis for recognition he is not so easily followed. The 
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terminology of Jellinek is not easily turned into English, and without 
some background of Das Reclit des Moderncn Staates the author's 
endeavors to frame a theory will not be readily responded to. Yet he 
has a theory, and to that extent he makes a contribution. The origins 
of all states are formally illegal; the breach of law is healed "by virtue 
of the two great motive forces, the normative power of facts and the 
trans formance into political reality of abstract legal principles ". Rec- 
ognition is neither constitutive, as Bonfils would have it, nor a mere 
formality, as Jellinek says, but something in between — not the admission 
into a society of states, as Huber maintains, nor an agreement, accord- 
ing to Triepel — but a " self-imposed obligation to regard as binding 
those processes which had gone on within the new state itself ", i. e. t 
" by recognition the legal breach caused by the creation of the new state 
is formally healed ". Some might say that this is a painful elaboration 
of the obvious. 

Turning to the historical part we learn some new things : France's 
action in 1778 was not premature recognition; de facto recognition is 
not, as is generally thought, the result of a doctrine of non-intervention 
nor an outgrowth of the underlying principles of neutrality, but a de- 
velopment of the Jeffersonian principle of the right of revolution. That 
" the Spanish negotiations were of ultimate importance in the recogni- 
tion of South America" (p. 142) is at least naive, for it is the main 
thesis of Professor Paxson's well-known book, which although cited in 
the bibliography is not elsewhere referred to. Jackson's message of 
February 6, 1837, has, the writer thinks, " never been fully appreciated " 
(p. 163), but surely a good deal of attention has been paid to it since 
it was uttered. In many respects one wishes the writer had given fewer 
expressions of personal opinion and greater attention to the more or 
less normative force of facts. 

J. S. R. 

Voting in the Field : a Forgotten Chapter of the Civil War. By 
Josiah Henry Benton, LL.D. (Boston, privately printed, 1915, pp.332.) 
This is an adequate study of an important phase of Civil War history. 
The subject is treated from every aspect, the constitutional question, the 
mechanics of the various systems, and politics, being the most important. 
It is one of the few monographs that treats the country as a whole, dis- 
cussing identical questions arising in the Northern and Southern states. 
The material is definitive as far as it goes, and the gaps are recognized, 
and are such as can be filled in only by accidental discoveries. Espe- 
cially commendable is the extensive use of judicial decisions. The body 
of the work consists of detailed studies of the several states, arranged 
in an order which the reviewer cannot understand. The summary 
chapters at the beginning and end are less satisfactory. Chapter III., 
entitled Small Union Majority, is somewhat misleading in classifying 
the Unionists of the Border as Republicans, but this classification is not 
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unsound for the purposes for which it is used. On the first line of 
page 161 "Republican" should be "Democratic". 

The author calls attention to the fact that the soldier vote was smaller 
than might have been expected. It was largest proportionately in Iowa, 
and tended to be larger in the West than in the East. It determined 
very few elections, but among them was that abolishing slavery in 
Maryland, and one of considerable importance electing a chief justice 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Benton, who finds the period treated " very near " 
to him, uses language of some vigor in dealing with the Democratic 
opposition to granting the soldier the right to vote, but it is not stronger 
than the subject seems to demand. In justice to the Democratic masses, 
as opposed to their leaders, however, he might have pointed out that 
whenever the question came to popular vote, although the opposition 
vote was undoubtedly, as he says, almost, if not wholly, Democratic, it 
was never so large as the normal Democratic vote. Thousands of 
Democrats refused to follow the partizan tactics of their leaders on this, 
as on many other questions. On controve'rted points he is generally 
convincing, in fact lie carried the reviewer at every point. The back- 
ground is not always sure, but detracts little from the essential merit 
of the contribution. 

Carl Russell Fish. 

Theodore Roosevelt : the Logic of his Career. By Charles G. Wash- 
burn. (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916, pp. 245.) We are 
told on the " jacket " of this volume that it is, 

a book that stands alone as a fresh, graphic character study of piquant 
frankness. Written with a zest that recalls the style of the Ex-presi- 
dent himself, it will have a popular appeal such as few biographies 
possess, while the fresh light it throws on the Colonel's career will be 
a revelation to his closest followers. 

As a matter of fact, ten minutes' reading will suffice to disprove 
every assertion in the foregoing statement. It is pure advertising cant. 
In the first place, the book is in no sense a biography, for it comprises 
only a thinly sketched outline of the subject's career, taking for granted 
in the reader a knowledge of all the actual events. In the second place, 
it is not a record of personal association, for beyond a paltry interchange 
of a few letters, it has nothing in the nature of a friend's reminiscences 
and cannot for an instant be compared to such a work as Riis's. Not 
only is there nothing that " will be a revelation to his closest followers " 
but there is nothing that the public does not already know abundantly. 
In the third place, the style recalls nothing so little as that of the Ex- 
President. It is so moderate and colorless as to make the contrast with 
the numerous quotations of full Rooseveltian pungency almost ludicrous. 
The only conceivable " popular appeal " to be found in the book, lies 
in the utterances of the Colonel there embedded, not in the text. Such 
fatuous advertising discredits the book and the firm that publishes it. 
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The author's true purpose seems to be to set forth the " logic " or, 
in other words, logical consistency of Mr. Roosevelt's career by means 
of marshalling his utterances upon public questions and showing their 
substantial soundness as well as their rectitude and honesty. Great 
attention is devoted to elucidating his favorable attitude toward capital 
and labor, and so far as possible toward the tariff, through quotations, 
mainly brief. " Preparedness " and the " Big Stick " are brought well 
to the front and the doctrine of the recall of judicial decisions is shown 
in its true light as harmless. If the book was not written to show the 
essential conservatism underlying Roosevelt's record and his fitness to 
deserve the confidence of all financially responsible elements, as well as 
those desirous of a vigorous foreign policy — in other words, to support 
his candidacy for the Republican nomination at this juncture — its ap- 
pearance can only be described as an interesting coincidence. While the 
tone of the book is not wholly uncritical in places, it is plainly that of a 
firm believer in the true modesty and self-sacrifice of Mr. Roosevelt's 
career, and it certainly fails to suggest, even remotely, the more ag- 
gressive and combative features of his record. 

T. C. Smith. 

The Tin-Plate Industry : a Comparative Study of its Growth in the 
United States and in Wales. By D. E. Dunbar. [Hart, Schaffner, and 
Marx Prize Essays, vol. XX.] (Boston and New York, Houghton 
MifHin Company, 191 5, pp. 133.) The origin of the tin-plate industry 
being coincident with the enactment of a protective duty on tin plate 
by the McKinley Act of 1890, the industry has been treated by protec- 
tionists in the United States as a classic example of what the protective 
tariff can accomplish by way of planting an entirely new industry which, 
starting with nothing, has in the short space of two decades grown to 
the extent of meeting the entire domestic demand for its product and 
is now competing for the world markets with its once formidable Welsh 
rival. 

The author's viewpoint is frankly anti-protectionist. His conclu- 
sions, however, are not based on dogmatic argumentation, but on a 
thorough presentation of facts, giving the reader abundant opportunity 
to form his own judgment of the causes of the phenomenal success of 
our tin-plate industry. 

A sketch of the origin and growth of tin-plate making takes us back 
to the seventeenth century and describes each step in the technical 
process as practised in Europe and particularly in Wales, which enjoyed 
practically a monopoly of tin-plate making until the leadership was 
wrested from it by the United States. Chapter II. reviews the growth 
of the industry throughout the world since 1890 and is replete with 
statistical data showing production, number of workers employed, ex- 
ports, imports, etc. This is followed by a review of the technical devel- 
opment during that period as influenced particularly by the improve- 
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ments in machinery and methods of production introduced in the United 
States. 

In the chapter (IV.) on Labor we are shown how in the face of 
increased tariff rates wages of various grades of labor have either 
barely held their own or but slightly advanced, while improvements in 
machinery were greatly reducing the labor cost. The next chapter 
shows how, with the aid of the tariff, combinations, followed by com- 
plete monopolistic control through the consolidation of all the plants in 
the industry in the American Tin Plate Company, resulted in the piling 
up of enormous profits on a fourfold overcapitalized industry. The 
complete elimination of the once powerful labor union as a factor in 
the determination of terms of employment followed the absorption of 
the American Tin Plate Company by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. 

In contrast with that, the author shows how under free trade the 
industry in Wales, first staggering under the blow of the loss of the 
American market, has regained its former prosperity under competitive 
conditions, with labor continuing a strong factor in the industry and 
increasing its wages from 25 to 33 per cent. 

The book is a most valuable contribution to the history of the Ameri- 
can tariff and throws much light on many mooted questions in eco- 
nomics. It should equally appeal to the student of labor problems, to the 
student of economic history, and to those interested in questions of 
industrial efficiency. 

N. I. Stone. 

The County Archives of the State of Illinois. By Theodore Calvin 
Pease. [Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, vol. XII., 
Bibliographical Series, vol. II.] (Springfield, 111., Illinois State His- 
torical Library, 1915, pp. xiv, 730.) The present work is the result of 
the efforts of several workers employed by the Illinois Historical Sur- 
vey scattered over a period of four years, and the one in whose name it 
is put out explains that his relation to it has been in large measure that 
of editor of material supplied him by others. The volume consists of a 
somewhat exhaustive report upon the archives of the 102 counties of 
Illinois, together with the general conclusions deduced from the de- 
tailed collection of data thus set forth. The investigation was under- 
taken for the twofold purpose of compiling " a detailed account of the 
materials of interest to the social scientist to be found in the various 
county court-houses ", and of determining whether the conditions sur- 
rounding these records " are such as will insure their preservation ". 
Both objects would seem to have been amply realized. As to the latter 
of the two, the investigation reveals that in Illinois in a large proportion 
of cases all too little is being done to secure the preservation of the 
county records. Of ninety-five court-houses, forty-one are " apparently 
fireproof"; ten are "doubtful"; and forty-four "make no pretense of 
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being fireproof". Remembering the fire which destroyed the records 
at Albany one can but wonder how many of the forty-one elect really 
deserve the somewhat dubious approval placed upon them by the editor. 
The facts set forth in the volume shed a flood of light upon the 
archival situation with respect to local units of government in what may 
be regarded as a typical middle-western state, and the book constitutes 
an exceedingly useful reference work to all who are actively interested 
in the subject. One other consideration may be worth noting. The 
prosecution of state-directed historical study, supported by public taxa- 
tion, is being pushed more vigorously in the group of middle-western 
states contiguous to Illinois than anywhere else in the country. The 
publication of the results of such practical investigations as the one 
under discussion affords the best justification for such public support. 
The ideal which animated the compilers of the present work stands at 
the opposite pole from that of the older " drum and trumpet " school of 
historians. In the broadest possible sense they have labored to make 
possible the writing of a history of that section of the " American 
people " resident in the state of Illinois. 

Texas versus White : a Study in Legal History. By William What- 
ley Pierson, jr., Ph.D., Instructor in History, University of North 
Carolina. (Durham, N. C, the Seeman Printery, 1916, pp. 103.) This 
is one of the numerous theses for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
which are published as monographs upon topics of American history. 
Its merit consists in research in the public documents of Texas relating 
to the facts out of which arose the case of Texas against White (7 
Wallace 500). The writer has collected material of value to students 
of Reconstruction and of the biographies of American lawyers. The 
quotations from the arguments of counsel are also useful since they are 
not contained in the official report. So also is the reference to their 
abridgment in 25 Texas (Supp.) reports (pp. 484-591), which is not 
generally known beyond that state. This was prepared by one of the 
counsel, George W. Paschal, and published shortly after the decision in 
a volume with a not too modest preface. Since Dr. Pierson is evi- 
dently not a lawyer, he should not be severely criticized for omitting 
any reference to the reports of the lawyers' co-operative edition of the 
reports of the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which contain in volume LXXIV. a shorter abstract of these arguments. 

The discussion of the constitutional questions involved in the decision 
is by no means exhaustive nor original and in its present form might 
well have been omitted. The bibliography is very incomplete and con- 
sists mostly of secondary authorities. Neither McPherson's History of 
the Rebellion nor McPherson's History of Reconstruction is there men- 
tioned although there is a reference to the former in the body of the 
essay. The book does not refer to Madison's report of 1799 which was 
presented to the legislature of Virginia (Report of the Committee to 
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which were referred the Communications of Various States relative to 
the Resolutions of the General Assembly of this State, concerning the 
Alien and Sedition Laws). 

The citation for the resolutions themselves is to a recent compilation. 
There are many notable omissions of the titles of works that discuss the 
doctrine expounded in that memorable decision. 

The American Year Book : a Record of Events and Progress, 1915. 
Edited by Francis G. Wickware, with Co-operation of a Supervisory 
Board representing National Learned Societies. (New York, Appleton, 
1916, pp. xviii, 862.) This is the sixth issue of this valuable annual. 
It is prepared with the same intelligence and care as its predecessors, 
the staff of writers remains a competent one in spite of inevitable 
changes, and the forms of organization and arrangement remain nearly 
constant, in spite of the fact that the Great War, casting its shadow 
over the whole world, bulks large in the contents of many subdivisions 
and, rightly, gives them an abnormal composition. Thus, of the largest 
section, that on American history, by the editor of the volume, seven- 
eighths is taken up with the reactions of the European war in America. 
But this is American history in a special sense, and of the work of the 
other 124 contributors, nearly all is American history — political, diplo- 
matic, administrative, legal, economic, financial, social, and intellectual. 
Papers on the history of other countries during the same year are well 
managed, and there is, in a section of twenty-two pages, an excellent sur- 
vey of the European war by " a military officer with a record of naval 
service, who for professional reasons writes pseudonymously ". Social, 
economic, and industrial problems are treated with a wide variety of de- 
tail, and with a fair supply of statistics. In sum, the manual is excellently 
adapted to its purpose and full of value for the student of the year. The 
accounts of the progress of the sciences and of literary development, 
though they fill some 160 pages of the book, seem to contain nothing 
respecting the historical writings of the year. 
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